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THE WILD PEOPLES OF FARTHER INDIA* 



C. W. ROSSET, Freiburg in Baden. 

Farther India belongs to the less explored regions 
of the earth, and certainly very little is yet known of 
that portion which lies within the French sphere of 
influence; the district, that is to say, which stretches 
from the Mekong River to the coast of Anam. In the 
country directly dominated by them, the French have 
assuredly done all that was possible to supply exact 
information concerning the geographical and ethno- 
graphical peculiarities of these lands ; but their explora- 
tions, as a whole, have been confined to the coast region, 
to French Cochin-China and Cambodia, and to the 
coast of Anam. The interior has so far been treated 
with neglect, because of the impracticable nature of the 
ground and the difficulty of access. Within the limit 
of his ability, the writer of these lines has made new 
contributions to the geography and ethnography of 
these districts, including a detailed map of the popula- 
tion. 

The country now under consideration lies between 
the meridians of io6° 2d 15'' and 108° 20' 15" East of 
Greenwich and the parallels of 11° and 13° North Lati- 
tude. 

Besides the Mekong, which, for the width of its bed 

* Translated from the author's MS. 
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and the length of its course, may well be classed with 
the giant rivers of the world, one of the larger streams 
which fertilize these regions is the Donnai. This 
has its source in the mountains of Anam and flows from 
the northeast to the southwest in a line parallel with 
the coast, till it enters the sea somewhat to the east- 
ward of the Mekong, and through a broad delta like 
that of the greater river. Near the Donnai is the 
Song Be, which comes from the north. Following this 
river upstream the explorer reaches under the 12th 
degree of latitude the country of the Stieng. To the 
north of these people live the Beunong, and to the 
east the Ahong, while the Nhong tribe has its home 
still to the east of the Beunong. 

The climate of this country is altogether tropical. 
The whole Indo-Chinese peninsula is under the influ- 
ence of the monsoons, and on the regular interchange 
of these depends, as in India itself, the orderly recur- 
rence of the wet and the dry seasons. The mean tem- 
perature for the year varies between 25° and 27° Cent. 
i^']']'' and 81° Fahr.). The dry season, from December 
to April, is characterized by a great drought, so that 
the grasses are scorched by the sun and the plains of 
the interior are, so to speak, in flames, with great forest 
and prairie fires over the country, partly the result of 
accident, but in part the work of the savages, either to 
provide a way for their passage, or to clear an open 
space for their rice fields. 

The rainy season begins in May and lasts till Sep- 
tember ; and the rivers, which in the dry season run 
low and disappear, now rise above their banks and 
overflow the country for miles in width. At this time 
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the vegetation assumes a most luxuriant appearance ; 
where lately stretched a bare and desolate surface, cov- 
ered with ashes, everything is green and full of life, 
and the giant grass, which is characteristic of the coun- 
try, attains in a few weeks a height of several metres. 

While in the plains the difference of temperature 
between the day and the night is only of a few degrees, 
there is now in the mountain valleys during the day a 
heat of 35° Cent. (95° Fahr.), which falls to between 
5° and 10° (4i°-5o° Fahr.) at night. 

Provided with this overflovi^ing supply of water, the 
land produces the distinctive tropical growths in greater 
abundance than the Indian peninsula. The rice culture 
is extraordinarily developed, and the people plant also 
sugar-cane, pepper, cardamoms, cotton, and superior 
tobacco ; and the tropical fruits, pine apples, oranges, 
and the like, come to perfection. 

The mountains are clothed with the most luxuriant, 
impenetrable forests of precious woods. The teak 
furnishes ship timber ; and among others are the 
banana, the sandal-wood, ebony, Indian fig, bamboos 
of different species, many kinds of palms, dye-woods, 
olives, gum-trees, the Areca palm and the mulberry. 

The animal world is also extraordinarily rich, and 
presents the same character as in India. Especially to 
be mentioned are the huge and extremely dangerous 
elephants which, unlike those of Ceylon, quietly lie in 
wait for the hunter and charge directly upon him ; the 
black bear ; the magnificent royal tiger, of larger size 
than that of Bengal, but not so fearless of men ; herds 
of buffaloes ; the golden-yellow, short-haired wild cow ; 
the Dugong cow, on the upper Mekong, with its breasts 
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resembling those of women ; many kinds of wild cattle, 
deer and swine ; peacocks, pheasants, and other fowls ; 
apes, crocodiles in greater variety than I have 
seen them in the White 'and the Blue Nile or in the 
Ganges, and swarming with these on the waters, storks, 
cranes, and ibises ; great butterflies ; insects, and 
among these, ants, happily numerous and destructive 
to other insect life ; pestilent mosquitoes, and a griev- 
ous scourge, fortunately known only in the rainy sea- 
son, the leeches, which find their way unnoticed into 
the flesh, for even high footgear cannot keep them out. 
They crawl steadily up over the clothes and suddenly 
make their appearance on the upper parts of the body. 
The simplest way to protect oneself is to go with the 
feet and lower legs bare, and to scrape the leeches 
awa3% when they have taken hold, with a bamboo knife, 
from time to time. 

In undertaking to describe any one of the peoples 
already named, the writer finds himself in the unpleas- 
ant position of being obliged to repeat, in each case, a 
great deal that he has previously said. For notwith- 
standing the manifold differences in manners and cus- 
toms, in their living and their pursuits, in character and 
language, between individual tribes, there prevails 
among them all, taken as a whole, a very great simi- 
larity. 

Northwestwardly from the coast of Anam is the 
home of the Mois. The name indicates not a single 
people, but a union of several related tribes which differ 
among themselves in speech and customs and mode of 
life. The French distinguish the Mots dependants and 
the Mots inddpendants. The latter dwell in the far 
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interior of the country in the most out of the way 
places. 

The territory inhabited by the Mois is situated on 
the left bank of the Donnai, in the Anamite mountain 
chain. The dependent {dependants) Mois established 
themselves on the open plateaus, surrounded by high 
forests, while the independent, or Mois inddpendants, 
set up their dwellings in the densest bamboo thickets 
of the interior. The form of their huts is characteristic, 
and a single one lodges a whole village. The building 
is 80 metres (262 feet) in length, and rests on a foun- 
dation of bamboo piles. The walls, which consist for 
the most part of canes, are not upright, but slope from 
below upward. The roof has the general form of a 
gable roof, so that the section of the whole dwelling 
gives the form of a pentagon resting on a square. 
Under the roof is the granary, and below the dwelling, 
between the bamboo piles, is the stable, in which are 
kept the pigs and the fowls, and, in the rainy season, 
the cattle. Huge Chinese jars adorn the interior. 

The clothing of the Mois is composed of a cloth band 
around the hips, about 20 to 30 centimetres (8 to 12 
inches) in width for the men, and for the women reach- 
ing to the knee. Their color is, on the body, a clear 
brown ; in the face, olive. The hair, which is black 
and sometimes crisp, is always worn long and twisted 
in a knot behind. The beard is removed with a kind 
of pincers, carried about the neck. The eye is not 
Chinese, but horizontal. The head and brow are high, 
and the cheek bones prominent ; the upper part of the 
nose is depressed, and the alee are short. The Moi 
wears in his ear a short piece of bamboo filled with 
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tobacco, so that he is always provided with the material 
for a cigarette, for he is passionately fond of smoking. 
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He lives principally upon rice, which he himself cul- 
tivates, and, when times are hard, upon wild sweet po- 
tatoes which grow plentifully in the woods, though at a 
depth of three feet, so that it is a labor to dig them up. 

He eats flesh also, either that of his own pigs and 
cattle, or that of the game which he kills with a cross- 
bow. Neither does he refuse to eat monkeys and the 
gigantic lizard (Hydrosaurus Salvator). His industrial 
activity does not amount to much, for, like all the Indo- 
Chinese peoples, he is shamefully lazy. 

The clothes in use are made by the wild Mois and 
are very durable, but the preparation of a woman's 
garment often requires months. In many instances 
the clothes are decorated with brass, for both men and 
women are fond of finery, even of the strangest sort. 
The brass wire and other articles of barter, such as tobac- 
co, betel, pearls, etc., and salt, the most prized of all, are 
obtained by the Mois from the Anamites. Only the de- 
pendent Mois on the frontier are acquainted with gold. 

Several families of the same village live together in 
one hut ; each one has its own division, where it cooks 
for itself, and as there is no chimney, the hut is filled 
with smoke. The Moi belongs, moreover, to the most 
uncleanly tribes of Indo-China ; and the treatment of 
the dead is a striking proof of this. 

The corpses, which in that climate decay rapidly, re- 
main for days in the living room while the women wail 
and make lamentation about them ; and when at last 
the body is borne to its last resting-place in the forest, 
there is never any cleaning of the hut, but on the very 
mat where the sick man died another lies down to sleep 
without hesitation. 
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Under these circumstances diseases like the cholera 
and small-pox and skin diseases have free play among 
the MoTs, and their recklessness invites their extinc- 
tion. ShMm-shum (rice-spirit) drinking bouts are 
very frequent, either at the burial services or when 
sacrifices are offered to the souls of the beasts, ele- 
phants, tigers, etc., which they have killed ; for the 
Moi* belief is that the souls of the animals continue to 
inhabit the woods and that, if not propitiated, they will 
do great damage to their slayer. For every beast the 
Moi* possesses a particular symbol either something 
taken directly from the animal, such as a tooth or a 
horn, or something fashioned out of bamboo, to which 
he is able to give the different forms he desires. 

The Stiengs are held by some to be the original in- 
habitants of this land. They formerly occupied the 
coast region and were driven back into the interior. 
The Stieng is ready to die rather than abandon his 
mountains and woods, and his love of freedom is so 
great that even at the cost of his life he seeks to escape 
from any kind of confinement. In early times these people 
lived upon the chase and the forest fruits ; now, where 
they begin to feel the French influence, they devote 
themselves, in a greater degree than the other tribes, 
to the cultivation of rice, so that they are in a position 
to furnish this grain to their less agricultural neighbors. 

They fabricate various articles of iron, for which they 
procure the raw material from the Kou'is, once also a 
wild tribe, but now mingled with the Cambodians. 
Their territory lies about sixty miles northwest of Sam- 
bor and contains very rich iron mines. As in the other 
tribes, the women weave cloth ; and the Stieng basket- 
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work, especially in panniers, is very fine. Among 




all the tribes of the interior they are the least 
advanced in culture, but they are courageous fighters 
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and are constantly engaged in hostilities with their 
neighbors, the mountain Beunongs, the Ahongs and 
Nhongs. Twice a year they burn the grass, which 
grows luxuriantly around their settlements, in order to 
secure themselves against a surprise on the part of some 
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Strange tribe, which might creep upon them unawares 
under cover of the tall grass. It is a sign of the Stieng^s 
warlike inclination that he carries a sabre, which he him- 
self fashions out of iron. His fights are principally for 
the purpose of man-stealing, and the captives are sold 
as slaves to the Cambodians, the people of Laos and 
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others, or to their neighbors who are on friendly terms 
with them, but the highest price is paid by the first ; 
and the Stiengs take brass wire, salt, tobacco, etc , in 
exchange for the slaves. The price for young girls of 
from 10 to 18 years varies between 10 and 50 dollars, 
of 75 cents each. 

Although continually on the move, the Stiengs are 
not properly a nomadic people, for they travel round 
within their own territory. 

Like the Mois, the Stiengs are generally content with 
one wife, only the rich and the chiefs possessing two, or 
more. Their huts also resemble those of the Mois, and 
it is often the case that several are grouped together. 

The domestic aaimals are sheep, goats and buffaloes, 
the flesh of which is eaten, and generally half-cooked, 
for the Stieng cannot wait till the meat is done. It is 
cooked with fresh aromatic leaves in a bamboo tube, 
which serves only for the one occasion. 

The substantial difference between the Ahongs and 
Nhongs is only in their language. They are the hand- 
somest race of the country, with a great conceit of their 
own good looks, and adorn themselves more than their 
neighbors. They wear variegated head-bands with 
pearls, several necklaces hanging down on the body, 
and strings of pearls even on their hips, so that they 
make a pleasant impression upon the Europeans. Es- 
pecially remarkable is the manner in which the white, 
yellow, red and black pearls are distributed in regular 
order ; and a marked preference is shown for the ar- 
rangement of black, white and red, in succession. On 
the dark brown skin these pearl ornaments produce a 
charming effect. On account of their physical advan- 
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tages the Ahongs and Nhongs are exposed to the 
greatest dangers from the slave-hunters, as merchandise 
of the highest price. They are good-natured and 
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obliging, and, in spite of their simple diet, full of en- 
durance, and they win the sympathy of the European 
in a high degree. 

The Beunongs, like the MoTs, are divided into the 
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dependent and the independent. The former, who are 
in Cambodia, which is French or at least subject to the 
French influence, number only about one thousand, 
and are kept in leading strings by the Cambodians to 
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such a degree that their original brethren, the indepen- 
dents, are content to know nothing about them, and 
even make raids to capture them for slaves. In the 
style of their houses and in their dress the Beunongs 
have copied much from the Cambodian, who despises 
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them and takes advantage of them to a lamentable 
extent. They furnish him with horns, skins, deer 
antlers, and ivory, in exchange for salt, tobacco, betel 
nuts and betel leaves, cloths, brass wire, and pearls ; 
but the Beunongs are cheated in the most shameless 
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manner in the trade. There is compensation for him 
in slave hunting among the neighboring tribes, since 
the Cambodian pays high prices for slaves. The Beu- 
nong prefers this easy way of coming by property to 
the tedious labor of agriculture and the frequently poor 
returns of the chase. It is no wonder, then, that the 
man-hunter flourishes to perfection in these regions. 
The independent Beunongs have nothing to do with 
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the Cambodians. Their huts consist for the most part 
of a gable roof, sloping down to the very ground ; and 
under the higher portion of the roof is the corn loft- 
A single house rarely contains more than one or two 
families ; and three or four houses form a village, 
which is surrounded by a bamboo barricade, built so 
close that not even a cat can get through it. Thorn 
bushes and bamboo stakes, planted in the ground and 
sometimes poisoned, further secure the entrance to the 
village. The Beunong is always in dread of a hostile 
surprise, and for this reason the men who are able to 
bear arms usually sleep outside of the fortification, with 
their provision sacks on their backs and their cross- 
bows beside them. These cross-bows will drive an 
arrow even through the elephant's hide. The BeU' 
nongs live on the products of the chase, sweet potatoes 
and roots. They cultivate Indian corn and tobacco, 
and procure their rice from the Stiengs. Their cloth- 
ing, which is more ample than that of the Moi's, is of 
their own make and extremely durable, and is adorned 
with brass wire worked in on the loom. With the 
Europeans the Beunong is friendly and obliging, not 
at all dangerous, but yet extremely suspicious ; and his 
visitors can give him no greater pleasure than by tak- 
ing themselves off with the least possible delay. 



